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Now... Get Multiplied Life 
This Cotton Harness 


With fewer warp breaks—more continuous loom 
‘ operation and greater production 


Chafeless Cord has oni old ideas that all cotton har- 
ness is alike—for we have found a way to multiply the 


life of cotton harness and at the same time give you more 


continuous loom operation and greater production. 
In the past mill men supposed that twine was the “life” 


of harness. Today we know that it’s twine finish that de- 
termines durability. 
So that’s the reason we use long staple selected twine 


in Chafeless Cord and apply five (5) coats of specially 
prepared. varnish—add a humidity-proof cover. 

We know that by baking each finish 8 hours—a total of 
2 days and 2 nights—-at 175° that we get a harness with 
the toughness of steel yet with the smoothness and _ flexi- 
bility of cotton. 


It’s the finish that multiplies Chafeless Cord’ s life and 
at the same time gives you this flexibility which permits 
knots and slubs to slip through and go into the face of the 
goods; permits the fine fibres of the warp yarn to improve 
cover and fullness of your weave. 


Performance Proves the Value 
Knowing that performance proves the value of these 
Chafeless Cord features, we asked certain key mill men to 
tell us operating results. Below are a few of the state-. 
ments: 


William Hill of Nashua Mills, Nashua Manufacturing | 


Company: 


“We ran 500 sets of Chateless Cord day and night for 
two full years and did not lose a single set ~an exception- 
ally good record. There were practically no repairs. During 
this period the smoothness of this harness and its freedom 
from chafing of the warp has been an important factor in 
continuous production,” 

J. E. Tobin, Superintendent, Butler Mill: 

“We are everlastingly striving to improve our efficiency, 
particularly the quality of our fabrics. We have tried to 
accomplish this through research and regular tests. In our 
tests we have found the part that harness plays in quality 


and production, therefore, we are GAME Emmons Chafeless 
Cord.” 


These statements are isretcal of the reception given 
Chafeless Cord wherever competitive tests are conducted; 
wherever mills measure carefully the effect of harness on 
both the quality and quantity of production. 


Over 50,000 looms are operated today with Chafeless 
Cord Harness. The multiplied life plus specific operating 
advantages makes this the fastest selling cotton harness 
in the world. 

At Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, Illinois, Chafeless Cord 


Harness with the Warp-Saving Finish has come to replace 


all other harness. 


Make This Test 


Equip a section of your loom with this long-life harness; 
check every operating factor. Learn for yourself the 
truth about harness life. See for yourself what freedom 
from warp breaks means. to production. Find out what 


‘this new warp-saving finish means to the quality of _ 


weave. 


Chafeless Cord is the harness for quality weave and 
maximum efficiency. Try it on your next order and gain 
the benefits. It costs no more than ordinary cotton har- 
ness—-far less than harsh, metal harness. 


What You Get in Chafeless Cord 
Harness 


1. Unique Process: Long staple cotton twine 
is. selected and treated with a_ special 
preparation Which lays the tiny lint fibres 
evenly, flat and parallel. 

2. 5 Coats of Varnish > Coats of specially 
prepared varnish are evenly distributed 
by precision machinery—uniform thick- 
ness Without varnish lumps. 

3. Slow Baking 2 days and 2 nights: Slow 
baking for two days and two nights adds 
durability. ' Slow baking eliminates varn- 
ish blisters; gives freedom from rough 
edges that cut lint fibres from warp yarn. 

4. Humidity proof dressing: Each Chafe- 
less Cord Harness has a special humidity 
proof dressing (impervious to Weave room 
moisture) applied. This lengthens the 
life greatly. 

5. Impervious to sizing compounds: (Chafe- 
less Cord because of the special care 
taken is impervious to sizing compounds 
—the finish resists wearing of the eyes 
almost indefinitely. 

. Super-smoothness: You get a glass-like 
super-smoothness of the twine that less- 
ens loom stops; gives better cover; in- 
creases quality and quantity of pro- 
duction. 

. Speedier Delivery: The extensive and ad- 
vanced labor-saving equipment of our 
shop insures delivery 45 per cent sooner 
than ordinarily secured on rush orders. 
No hand methods can compete with our 
modern machinery. 

Ss. Hold Orders Shipped on 24 Hours Notice: 
We finish hold orders, keep them for you 
—ship them when vou want them. Thus 
you get What you want when vou want it. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Fewer warp breaks—Greater production per loom | 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” ‘This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most ‘‘Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove ‘Trash’ from 
cotton yarn which the carding process 
failed to remove. It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- 
fections caused by bad spinning. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast: becom-. 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically insures. any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better’ product 


by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 


Every spinner of SALE yarn 
should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” 

On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


YARN CLEANER 
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“Gee, it’s hot!” 
—but never too i 
hot to start new 


DIAMOND FINISH 


lf you need new rings, go ahead and install them regard- - 
less of hot weather — provided they are DIAMOND © 
FINISH. More and more of our customers are starting 
rings in “dog day" weather, with entire success. Why 
not forget the old-fashioned notions and remember 


_ DIAMOND FINISH for easy starting every time! 


SPINNING RING CO. 


‘Your 
Roving Spindles 


Our method of repairing spindles by 
welding on new tops, then forging 
down on a heavy forging machine to 
a rough size, makes the part repaired 
tough and of the best wearing quality. 
They are then ground to a uniform 
size, which makes the spindles as good 
as new. 


If the bolster bearing has worn to a 
smaller diameter or worn flat, we re- 
pair the spindles by replacing with a 
new part. This makes the spindle 
with all bearings full size. 


All our work is guaranteed not to | 1 
break at weld. : 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY P. S. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
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Encouraging Developments in 
Textile Markets 


EVELOPMENTS in the textile situation 

were distinctly encouraging last week. 

Sales of yarns and cloths showed a mate- 
rial increase, business in gray goods being larger 
than for many months past. Prices were stead- 
ier at slight advances, with indications that 
many buyers are willing to meet the higher 
prices. 


The steadier price situation in raw materials 
is apparently one of the principal reasons for the 


improvement. Cotton, wool and rayon are on 


a more stable basis, after recent advances, and 


buyers were more confident that the low point 


in raw materials has been passed. While there 
is much reason for optimism, a conservative view 
of the markets, based on the idea of slow and 


steady improvement rather than the thought of 


an immediate return to a period of real activity, 
appears to be the most sensible viewpoint to 
take at this time. The better buying now should 
naturally be followed by increased business in 
September and the later fall months. 


The merchandising policy of the mills for the 


next several weeks will have an extremely im- 


portant bearing on fall business. Careful atten- 
tion to production schedules in order to obviate 
the tendency to step up production too quickly 
is essential to develop a broad and steady mar- 
ket. The temptation to speed up production 
with the first sign of renewed buying is always 
strong. With buyers showing a tendency to 
cover more freely at higher prices, it is partic- 
ularly important that output be kept in line with 


demand and that the mills avoid the mistakes of 


the past in increasing production in anticipation 
of orders. 

Stocks of almost all goods are low at this time 
and if kept in a healthy condition mills will not 


have to go through a period of clearing. out 


| stocks before dey feel the benefits of increased 


buying. 

Among the more encouraging 
the week were: | 

A better demand for textile raw materials at 
higher prices. 

A real increase in the volume of business done 
in both finished and unfinished goods. Markets’ 
estimates placed the total sales of print cloths 
and carded broadcloths at about 30,000,000 
yards, the largest week’s business done in many 
months. In most instances, mills refused to take 
long forward contracts at current prices, the 
majority of the orders being booked for nearby 
delivery. 

Much better i inquiry and larger sales were re- 
ported in the market for fine and. fancy cotton 
goods. Progress in this division has not yet 
been as rapid as in coarse yarn goods, but the 
outlook for larger buying is better than for some 
time past. 

Sales of rayon yarns have been much larger 
in the past two weeks. One of the largest pro- 
ducers sold in the South alone, more than a mil- 
lion pounds of rayon in a period of eight days. 
This reflects the better demand that mills on 
rayon fabrics are finding for their own products, 
a number of the fine goods mills have secured 
sufficient business to justify increased schedules 
after operating on very short time for many 
weeks. 

The situation in yarns has been improving 
steadily and sales for July were well above those 
in June. Prices on carded numbers have ad- 
vanced and are very firmly held. Sales of mer- 
ceribed yarns have run into very good volume 
and producers have been able to hold the ad- 
vances which were put into effect during July. 


Combed yarns have not shown as much improve- 
on Page 20) 
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Effects On Yarn When Cotton Ginned 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the second of three tests, run at North Carolina 
State College, for the purpose of determining the spin- 
ning qualities of a selected lot of seed cotton ginned at 
different periods. 

In the first test the cotton was ginned October 18, 
1931, and one-third of the amount ginned was immedi- 
ately spun and tested. The second of the series of tests 
is divided into two parts: Part A is made from cotton 
ginned October 18, 1931, and stored for six months; 
Part B is made from cotton stored in the seed for six 
months and then ginned. For a comparison the results 
of test run October 18, 1931, are also shown. — 


Purpose or TESTS 


These tests are being conducted by the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College for the purpose of com- 
paring the spinning qualities of new cotton with old, or 
stored cotton, selecting a certain lot of seed cotton of 
known origin and type. The test to show the spinning 
comparison when the original lot is treated is as follows: 


Test 1 


October, 1931—Gin and immediately spin a portion of 
the original lot of seed cotton. | 

Store remainder of ginned cotton, six and twelve 
months. 


TEsT 2 | 
April, 1932—-(a) Spin:part of the ginned cotton of 
Test 1, that has been stored for six months. 
(b) Gin and immediately spin a portion of the origi- 
nal lot of seed cotton, that has been stored for six 
months. 


‘Store remainder of ginned cotton to be spun at the end 
of twelve months. | | 


Test 


October, 1932—(a) Spin part of ginned cotton of Test 
1, that has been stored for twelve months. 


(b) Spin part of ginned cotton, Test 2, Part B, that 


-was stored in seed for six months, ginned and then re- 
stored in lint for six months. 

(ce) Gin and spin remainder of cotton that was stored 
in seed for twelve months. 


(See Chart I) 


The complete test is to show the average length of the 
staple of cotton after each ginning, carding, and last 
drawing; a complete analysis of each operation, together 
with the waste percentages from the opener to the draw 
frame; the relative humidity during each process; and 
the average breaking strength, 120-yard skein method, 
together with the single strand method. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAPLE* 


Test No. 2 
| PartA  PartB 
Length after ginning 805 
2nd drawing 1.031 .992 


*Chandler’s Method: Average length of cotton by weight. 
The ratio equals the weight of ends divided by the weight of 


4 


middle. This ratio multiplied by the length of the middle (34”) 


gives the length of the ends, and the sum of these two lengths 


equals the average lengths. 


History AND BREEDING OF CoTToN USED 


The Mexican variety belongs to the Texas Bill Boll 
group. It was introduced into South Carolina some time 
prior to 1914. Seed were secured by the North Carolina 
Experiment Station from J. D. Hope, Sharon, S. C., 
about 1915. These seed were planted on the Upper 
Coastal Plains Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. At that time 
the variety was somewhat similar to the Rowden in cer- . 
tain plant characters. Continuous selection work has 
been practiced for 15 years. The strain (No. 58) pro- 
ducing the cotton for this experiment is descended from 
one of the original selections (Plant No. 6). The pedi- 
gree number of this strain is 6-1-9-58, several numbers 
between 6 and 58 being omitted. 

The boll, lint and seed characters of the original va- 
riety have been largely retained in this strain, but the 
plants are smaller, more uniform and earlier in fruiting 
and maturity than in the original variety. The staple is 


1 1/16 inches under favorable conditions. The per cent 
of lint is 35 to 37. : 


MECHANICAL CONDITIONS 


Approximately 900 pounds of selected seed cotton that 
had been stored in seed for six months was run through 
an 18-saw gin. The lint was divided into two lots, one 
of which was stored for future test; the other was imme- 
diately run through the opener, breaker picker, finisher 
picker, card, two processes of drawing, three processes of 
roving, and ring spinning. 

The cotton was weighed before entering the opener 
and reweighed after passing through the machine. The 
visible waste was weighed and is expressed in per cent of 
the total pounds of cotton fed. By similar methods the 
per cent of waste from the breaker picker, finisher picker 
and card was obtained. 

The organization, drafts, doublings, speeds, blows per 
inch, and twist per inch for Tests 2, Part A and B, are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. As it was desir- 
able to have the mechanical conditions as near the same 
as possible for both tests, the machine settings were the 


same. Table 3. 

TABLE No. 2—Test 2 

ORGANIZATION 
Part B 
| Wt. per yd. 7 
Machine or size Doublings Draft 
Opener 
‘13 oz. 
F. Picker 14 oz. 4 3.69 
49.9 gr. 116.43 
ist Drawing | 6 
2nd Drawing 51.6 6 
Slubber .676 
Ist Int. 1.524 2 ie 
Fine Frame —....—-_-§.36 2 7.03 

Spinning 29.85 2 11.13 
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SPEEDS 
R.P.M.of R.P.M.of R.P.M.of Blows Per 
Machine Feed Roll Beater Fan Inch 
B. Picker 7.75 900 1155 35.70 
F. Picker | 4.00 780 755 73.20 
R.P.M.of R.P.M. of 
Cyl. Doffer 
Card 164 9.5 
R.P.M.Fr. Dia. Fr. Spindle Act. Calc. 
Roll Roll Speed T.P.I. 
ist Drawing _....... 285 14” 
2nd Drawing 1%” 
Slubber 175 99 
Intermediate 161 14%” 915 1.60 1.60 
Fine Frame 111 14%” 1215. 330 3.10 
Spinning 1” 8700.23.55 26,09 
Taste No. 1—TeEst 2 
ORGANIZATION 
Wt. per yd. 3 | 
Machine  orsize Doubling Actual Draft 
Opener | 
B. Picker 
F. Picker 13 4 3.98 
Card 3s 49.9 gr. 108.71 
lst Drawing —.... 52.5 gr. 6 5.70 
2nd Drawing _...__ 52.0 gr. 6 6.05 
Slubber .691 hk. 4.32 
Intermediate 1.559 hk. 2 4.51 
Fine Frame. —.... §.51 2 7.08 
Spinning 29.19 2 10.59 
SPEEDS 


R.P.M.of R.P.M.of R.P.M.of Blows Per 


Machine Feed Roll Beater | Fan Inch 
B. Picker 900 1155 35.70 
F. Picker 4.00 780 755 73.20 

R.P.M.of of 
Cyl. Doffer 
Card .. 9.5 
R.P.M.Fr. Dia.Fr. Spindle Act. Calc. 
Roll Roll Speed T.P I. Tea. 
ist Drawing 285 1%" | 
2nd Drawing 285 1%” 
Slubber 175 98 99 
Intermediate 1%” 915 1.60 1.60 
Fine Frame 111 1%” 1215 3.10 — 3.10 
Spinning 106 gate 8700 23.55 26.09 
No. 3—Test 2 
MACHINE SETTINGS 
Parts A and B 
: Feed Roll Grids Grids 
Machine to Beater (Top (Bottom) 
B. Picker 3/16” 
F. Picker 3/16” 3/16” i" 
Feed plate to licker-in 10 ga. 
Licker-in to cylinder Ses 
Flats to cylinder (back) 9.” 
Flats to cylinder (front) 9.” 
Flats to cylinder (center) 2” 
Front plate to cylinder (top) 29” 
Card Front plate to cylinder (bottom) 34” 
Doffer to cylinder rn 
Doffer comb to doffer 
Licker-in screen (front) 29” 
Licker-in screen (back) 1/16” 
Cylinder screen (back) 29 ga. 
Cylinder screen (center) 34” 
Cylinder screen (front) 3/16” 


Card is equipped with Double Duplex Motion, 


Roti SETTINGS 
ist and 2nd and 3rd and 

Machine 2nd Roll 3rd Roll 4th Roll 
14%” 1 7/16” 1 9/16” 
1 7/16” 1 9/16” 
Intermediate __ 1 5/16” 
Fine Frame 1 3/16” 1 5/16” 
Spinning: 

Bottom 1%” fixed 

Top | 1 3/16” 


MOISTURE CONDITIONS 


During each process of manufacture the relative hu- 
midity was read and recorded each hour with a sling 
psychrometer. The average results of these readings for 
Tests 2, Parts A and B, are shown in Tables 4 and 5, 
respectively. 


TaBLeE No. 4—Test 2 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE OF AND Dry Also THE 
AVERAGE RetativE Humipiry Durinc Eacu Process 


Part A 

Dry Temp. Wet Temp. Relative 
Machine (F) (F) Humidity 
Opener 75 66. 62 
Card... 74 66 65 
Drawing _.. 66 69 
Slubber | 73 66 69 
Intermediate 71 63 64 
Fine Frame Tae 68 63 
Spinning 74 66 65 
Conditioning : 80 71 64 
Breaking 85 74 69 


TABLE No. 5—TeEst 2 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE OF WET AND Dry Bus, Atso AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGE OF RELATIVE Humipiry Durinc EAcu Process 


Dry Temp. Wet Temp. Relative 


Machine (F) (F) Humidity 
Opener 66 62 
Pickers 79 70 64 
Card 71 68 
Drawing | 74 66 65 
Slubber 74 66 65 
Intermediate ge 79 70 64 
Fine Frame 77 68 63 
Spinning Frame 66 65 
Conditioning 80 71 64 
Breaking 85 74 69 


PERCENTAGES OF WASTE 


In the manufacture of cotton yarns two classes of 
waste must be considered, visible and invisible. Visible 
waste is that waste such as foreign matter, motes, strip- 
pings and short fibers which can be collected and weigh- 
ed. Invisible waste is the loss due to the changing 
amount of moisture in the cotton, the loss in the air of 
small particles, and the amount of waste carried to the 
dust chamber by the draft exhausts. As there is no way 
to determine the amount of this type of waste, only the 
visible is recorded. The amount of waste removed in the 
cleaning processes was small, because of the unusual 
clean condition of the seed cotton, due to careful hand 
picking. The results of the percentages of waste for Test 
2, Parts A and B, are shown in Tables 6 and 7, respect- 
ively. Table 8 shows the waste percentages for Test No. 
1, run October 27, 1931. | 
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TABLE No. 6—TeEstT 2 


WASTE 


| Part A 
Amount 
Machine Kind Lbs. Oz. 
Opener 
Vertical Beater .—....... 12 
Damper Box 134 
Vertical Cleaner 
Sweepings 2% 
Total 1 
B. Picker 
Motes and Fly 13% 
Damper Box 1 
Sweepings 2% 
F. Picker gt 
Motes and Fly 8 
Damper Box 2% 
Total 10% 
Card | 
3 1% 
Cylinder Card 
Doffer Strips 44 
Motes and Fly 1 91% 
Sweepines 2 
5 
Grand Total 8 


*Due to loss or gain in moisture. 


% 


TaBLE No, 7—TeEst 2 


WaSsTE 
Part B 
Amount 
Machine Kind Lbs. Oz. 
Opener 
Vertical Beater 1 
Damper Box =... 5 
Vertical ‘Cleaner 1% 
Sweeping 4 
1 11% 
B. Picker | 
Motes and Fly... 1 -4 
Damper Box —........ 
Sweepigs 
1 84 
F. Picker 
Motes and Fly... 714 
Damper Box 1% 
Total 834 
Card 
13 
Cylinder and i 
Doffer Strips 
Motes and Fly hl 
Sweepings. 44 
Total 6 M4 
Grand Total _...... 9 1334 


*Due to loss or gain in moisture, 


% Invisible 
Gain or Loss* 


Al7 


loss 


.146 


gain 


O81 


gain 


56 


gain 


37 


gain 


% Invisible 


Gain or Loss* 


loss 


327 gain 


loss 


438 gain 


046 


loss 
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TABLE No. 8—TEst 1 


WASTE 
Run Oct. 27, 1931. | 
Machine Kind Lbs. Oz. % Gain or Loss* 
Amount % Invisible 
Opener 
Vertical Beater 1 62 
Damper Bot 14 07 
Vertical Cleaner 5 19 
Sweepings 2% 
Total 1 9% .96 25 loss 
B. Picker | 
Motes and Fly... 1 757 
Damper Box... 1 .0388 
Sweepings 334 145 
84 .9408 1.23 gain 
F. Picker | | 
Motes and Fly... 4387 .0487 loss 
Card | 
Cylinder and 
Doffer Strips 13% 59 
Motes and Fly —. wie 934 1.75 
Sweenms 2% 116 
5% 4.95 1055 gain 
Grand Total _.... 11 2 7.2895 1.0368 gain 


*Due to loss or gain in moisture. 
STRENGTH OF YARN 


Four full bobbins were used from each doff of the | 
spinning frame; care was taken not to remove these bob- 
bins from the same spindles at the different doffs. One 
hundred and twenty-yard skeins were wound from each 
bobbin until all the yarn was removed. After allowing — 
the skeins to condition for twenty hours in a relative 
humidity of 64 per cent, they were broken on a power- 
driven testing machine, and sized. Five single strand 
breaking strength tests were made from each doff for 
each test. Five hundred skeins were broken and sized 
for each test. These results are shown in Table 9, to- 
gether with the results from breaking tests made on test 
run October 27, 1931. 


No. 9° 


Resutts From BREAKING TESTS 


120-yd. Skein 


Test 2 Test 1 
Run Oct. 
| Part A Part B 27,1932 
Average Weight 34.1 33.50 34.49 
Counts 90.33 20.85 29.00 
Corrected Break on basis of | 
59.84 
Single Strand Method 
Average Break in oz..........—ss—s« 7.90 7.19 6.71 
Average Stretch 6,27 6.39 6.83 


*Sheldon’s Rule for breaking strength, 1 1/16” cotton, 29s 


-count—60.70. 
TABLE No, 10 
IRREGULARITY OF YARNS 
Test Test 1 
Run Oct. 
Part A Part B 27, 1931 
‘Deviation for Breaking _.. 2.29 2.32 3.14 
“Variation for Breaking _... 7.35 8.82 8.05 
SDeviation for Size .994 1.12 2.04 
Variation for Size 2.99 4.80 2.81 


(Continued on Page 20) 


A 
540 
0799 
203 
112 
954 
621 
045 
124 
790 
370 
104 
474 
2.796 
268 
1.440 
113 
4.617 
6.835 
"34 
216 
075 
172 
1.197 
874 
043 
152 
330 
395 
3.245 
226. 
1.436 
239 
5.146 
7.807 
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To Sell Government Cotton 


Washington.—Sale of 650,000 bales of stabilization 


cotton, or one-half of the Government’s holdings in the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation, will get under way 
with the opening of the 1933 cotton year. 

Under previous announced plans of the Federal Farm 
Board, formulated at a meeting of the cotton advisory 
committee last April, the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion will begin selling this cotton immediately and in 


such amounts as it considers will not “unduly disturb the 
market.” 


On the eve of this new policy being put into effect the 
Farm Board heard a vigorous appeal from Senator Gore, 
Democrat, Oklahoma, to not dispose of any of its stabili- 
zation holdings before August 1 next year, and then limit 
its sale to 2,000 bales a day unless the price rises to 12 
cents a pound. 


In a letter addressed to Chairman James C. Stone, 
-made public by the Oklahoma Senator, he admitted that 
such a plan would involve very heavy carrying charges 
on the part of the stabilization corporation, but declared 
that the losses on the whole will be less “than our farm- 
ers will suffer upon the current crop alone if dumping or 
distressed selling be pursued as a continuing policy.” | 

Senator Gore said that “the fact that cotton is selling 
below the cost of production is more than an economic 
and social loss. Whatever the cause it is a double trag- 
-edy. It is ruining our cotton farmers and it is injuring 
the American people as a whole. 

“Stocks and bonds have advanced. Grain and live- 
stock have advanced. Cotton stands still. The opinion 
prevails in different quarters that the failure of cotton to 
keep step with the advance of commodities and securities 
is due to the fact that some 10,000 bales of cotton owned 
or controlled by the Farm Board are being thrown on the 
market day by day and that these untimely sales have 
been in progress since early in July. It is believed that 
if these distress sales continue they will continue to de- 


press the price of the entire crop now on ne eve of com- 
ing to market. 


“T share the belief that the price of cotton ootiil ma- 
treially advance if the Farm Board would adopt and an- 
nounce the policy that no further sales of cotton owned 
or controlled or financed by the board would be made 
prior to August 1, 1933, and that subsequent to that date 
only 2,000 bales a day would be marketed unless the 
price should rise, say, to 12 cents a pound. This policy 
would involve pretty heavy carrying charges. This would 
indeed be a bone breaking policy, but it would break 
fewer bones and cause less losses on the whole than our 
farmers will suffer upon the current crop alone if dump- 


ing or distressed selling be pursued as a_ continuing 
policy. 


“Permit me to suggest that in behalf of the cotton far- 

mer and in behalf of the general welfare you and your 

associates on the board give most serious consideration 

to the adoption of the policy outlined above for the limi- 

tation and regulation of sale of cotton spread over a 
period of years.’ 

Disposal of one-half of its stabilization holdings dur- 
ing the new crop season was decided upon by officials of 
the board and the Stabilization Corporation in response 
to appeals from the private interests that a definite pro- 
gram be announced for the overhanging stocks of Gov- 
ernment owned cotton which they claimed were the prime 


factor in preventing an upward advance in the cotton 
market. 


cotton at an average price of 16.3 cents a pound. 
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Holdings of the Cotton Stabilization Corporation ag- 
gregate 1,300,000 bales and were accumulated at a total 
cost of approximately $107 ,000,000 when the corporation 
stepped into the market in June, 1930, and purchased o 
It has 
been estimated by board officials that the carrying 
charges on these holdings have totalled between $3 and 
$4 a bale annually. 


There still remains about 2,100,000 of semi- govern- 
ment-owned cotton on hand which is being held by the 
cotton co-operatives financed by Government funds. Un- 
der an agreement with the Farm Board, however, these 
co-operatives are pledged to hold this supply off the 
market throughout the new cotton year until July 31, 
1933, unless it can be sold at cost plus carrying charges, 
which would mean a price around 13 cents per pound. 


Predicts Increased Textile Activity in Fall 


Reviewing conditions in the textile industry at the 
present time, the current issue of the Textile Organon, 
published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, states 
that “this fall’ we definitely expect the textile curve to 
advance; and indications during the past month reinforce 
our previously expressed opinion that the summer of 1932. 


may well prove to be the end of this particular business 
depression.” 


Commenting upon niin i in the wool market, the 
publication states that “we look for fairly stable wool 
prices and probably some cyclical advance in wool con- 
sumption for the rest of the year.’’ In reference to silk 
it states that “silk prices were higher in July, reflecting 
the relative stability of Japanese exchange, a very low 
rate of silk arrivals in the Japanese markets, and the 
fair beginnings of seasonal increase in silk fabrication in 
this country. It is believed that silk consumption this 
fall will show a good increase from present levels; and 


silk prices are expected to be steady to higher during the 
next few months.” 


As to the rayon market, the Organon says that “if the 
weavers will hold to their policy of producing against 
orders only, and if knitters would follow this example 
more closely, the requisites for a sellers’ market this fall 
are present today. Producing against orders only means 
firm cloth prices and there, in turn, mean profit. It is to 
be hoped that the wise policy of curtailment, followed 
during the past few months, will be continued as long as 
may be necessary.” 


Gondvich Mill to Pay iii for Use of 
| Cotton Bagging 


Martha Mills, textile division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Silvertown, Ga., has notified its cotton ship- 
pers that from now until July 31 of next vear the com- 
pany will pay for seven pounds of additional cotton per 
bale at the current cotton price if the bales received are 
100 per cent cotton wrapped. | 

The Goodrich mill uses approximately 73,000 bales of 
cotton annually to produce 30,000,000 pounds of Weft- 
less Cord for Goodrich tires. 

‘The seriousness of the cotton situation at the present 
time has prompted this action,’ Albert T. Matthews, 
vice-president and general manager, said. “Because of 
the large carryover and the present price which is below 
production cost we feel that it is necessary to promote 


the increased use of cotton, particularly as applied to the 
cotton industry,” 


The Cotton Situation 


W T is now clearly indicated, that world consumption of 
[American cotton for the season of 1931-32 ending 

with July will be somewhere between 12,400,000 and 
12,500,000 bales. This compares with 11,113,000 last 
year. Tt would be gratifying if even this moderate gain 
of approximately 1,300,000 bales could be ascribed to a 
general pick-up in world demand, but a large part of the 
increase must be credited to the preference given Ameri- 
can cotton over Indian by China and Japan, says C. T. 
Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter. 


In view, therefore, of the indicated carryover of ap- 
proximately 13,250,000 bales of American cotton, the 
size of the new crop assumes a highly important position 
in price calculations for the future. The weather in the 


last two weeks has been given a favorable interpretation | 


by the trade. This conclusion is sound in the main, as it 


was recognized that with the showery weather of June 


and early July furnishing a basis for rapid spread of 
weevil infestation, a shift to dry weather with broiling 
temperatures constituted practically the sole hope of 
checking the propagation of the pest. In some of the 
heavily infested areas this expectation has been realized. 
Some of the cotton was late with the plants under-sized, 
and where punctured squares have fallen on the heated 
clods, the grubs inside of the squares have been quickly 
roasted to a crisp. In many localities the mortality of 
the weevil larvae has been placed as high as 50 per cent. 
One figure is as good as another, and in some places the 
percentage might be placed even higher. 


However, we are not entirely satisfied that we have 
seen the last of the weevil for this season. The rains of 
the four or five weeks preceding the advent of dry weath- 
er and high temperatures caused the plant in some areas 
to develop rapidly, thus practically shading the ground 
between the rows and protecting the fallen squares con- 
taining the weevil larvae. It would be too much to ex- 
pect maximum mortality under these circumstances. Last 
year weevils were not able to gain a foothold, owing to 
the fact that just as the first brood was hatching a pro- 
tracted period of hot, dry weather prevailed over the belt 
affording effective weather check. This year, showery 
conditions prevailed during a large part of the hatching 


period, and infestation consequently assumed alarming 
proportions. 


Our advices on the question of the weevil are conflict- 
ing, largely according to locality. In portions of South 
Carolina where infestation promised to be menacing, 
plants are said to be blooming freely. We get similar 
reports from Alabama, and central and northern Missis- 
sippi. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the extent of damage is 
largely up to the character of the weather during the 
remainder of July and throughout August. We think it 
pertinent once more to call attention to the optimism that 
prevailed in the latter part of the summer of 1923 when 
showers caused a renewal of weevil activity, thus result- 


ing in cutting down the size of the crop at least two mil- 
lion bales from ‘earlier anticipations. 


Moreover, we believe that the deficiency in fertilizer 
throughout the Eastern States is a factor that still must 
be reckoned with. The crop last season was furthered in 
its development by the residue of fertilizer left in the 
soil from the preceding droughty season, and by the 
advent of ideally timed precipitation. Due to both of 
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these factors the bolls developed to abnormal size, thus 
adding materially to the yield of lint. The increment — 
from this source alone ran into hundreds of thousands of 
bales. 


‘This season the soil has practically no residue of fer- 
tilizer from the previous season, and the weather has not 
been such as to cause heavy fruiting. As we see it, bolls 
are likely to be under rather than over normal size. 


In pointing out the factors that are likely to militate 
against a large yield, we do not wish to be understood as 
predicting a crop failure. We believe that under favor- 
able conditions, the yield could be in excess of thirteen 
million, while, on the other hand, production could drop 
well below eleven million. 


A carryover of 13,250,000 and a crop of 12,000,000 
would point to a total supply of 25,250,000 bales, an 
aggregate hardly suggestive of impending scarcity. Nev- 
ertheless, there should come a time when statistics will 
lose their terrors for a world so urgently in need of prac- 
tically everything that goes to supply human wants. 
When we take into consideration the deficiency in the 
supplies of finished goods, so far as requirements are 
concerned, the statistical position of cotton would become 
a matter of mere academics if these needs could be made 
effective through a revivalof buying power that would 
ensue from restored confidence. 


We do not think this latter element is entirely out of 
the picture in spite of the discouraging factors surround- 
ing our present condition. The major obstacles in the 
way of recovery consist of debts and taxes. The debts 
can be paid if the taxes can be lightened. : 


In this particular, we note an encouragement develop- 
ment in the “tax-consciousness’’ now spreading over, not 
only the United States, but the entire world. Strict 
budgetary control is the order of the day in Europe. This 
protests of our business organizations and financial lead- 
ers in the United States is hopeful augury that the orgy 
of spending by our thoughtless and corrupt politicians is 
to be succeeded by a regime of public spirited economy. 
We note this tendency on every hand. Taxes, of course, 
cannot be reduced unless expenditures are radically cut. 

Other hopeful developments are indicated for the fu- 
ture in the nature of either new or less burdensome 
sources of revenue. We feel confident that the next ses- 
sion of Congress will produce a sales tax, and we also 
believe that the excise taxes ensuing from a program of 
modified liquor control will add materially to national 
revenue and lighten the load under which industry has 
been staggering. 


While these developments cannot be given immediate 
market reflection, they represent factors to be kept in 
mind. We do not believe it will be long before they are 
translated into powerful economic forces. 


New Process Gives Cotton Permanent 
Wool-Like Texture 


_ A new development by which cotton fibers are chemi- 
cally treated so that the fibers curl, producing a perma- 
nent wool-like texture, was demonstrated by a recent 
display of the Bellman Brook Bleachery in one of the 
boardwalk windows at the Du Pont Exhibit, Atlantic 
City, .N.. J. 

A lahb made of cotton, a number of cotton bolls 
mounted on sprigs to simulate growing cotton and a 
model dressed in one of the fabrics were among the at- 
tractions. 
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oe) Ries opportunity for service, and the strength 
that is in unity this is the background of the new AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, for it represents a consolidation of the technical, manufacturing, sales and 
shipping facilities of long-established, powerful organizations the American Cyanamid Company 


(Industrial Chemical Division); American Cyanamid Sales Company; Kalbfleisch; Klipstein; 


Wiarda; Superior Chemical; Fumigators’ Supply Co. | | : 
Each of these has achieved a name as a great chemical institution in its own right; now, in 


combination, they bring to every customer a completeness and diversity of service which is unique. 
@ And the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation con- 
trols the activities of these companies: American Powder Com- 
pany, The Selden Company, Structural Gypsum Corporation, Owl 
Fumigating Corporation, The Kalbfleisch Corporation of Surinam. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Southern Branch 
P. O. Box 476 Telephones: Local, 3-4115; L. D., 981 
Office, Laboratory and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St. , 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


M. L. Cudd has been promoted from overseer of night 
weaving to general overseer of day weaving at the Cones- 
tee Mills, Conestee, S. C. 


S. M. Butler, at a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Rudisill Spinning Mills, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. He will also serve as assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Carlton Yarn Mills and the Nuway Spin- 
ning Mills, also of Cherryville. 


Thomas B. Bradley, who for a number of years was 
manager of the New York offices of the Newnan Cotton 
Mills, Newnan, Ga., has accepted a similar position with 
the Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. The New 
York office of the latter mill is located in the New York. 

Life Building, 51 Madison avenue, New York. 


Among the Southern mill men who were in the New 
York markets last week were Marshall P. Orr, of Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C.; T. M. Marchant and 
George Harrison, of Victor-Monaghan; L. D. Pitts, of 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, §. C.; Fred Bell, of 
Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., and W. H. High- 
tower, of Griffin Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


George S. Harris, prominent mill man of Atlanta and 
a former president of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has been appointed textile expert of the 
central cotton distribution office of the American Red 
Cross. He will serve with James L. Fieser, vice-chair- 
man of the Red Cross, who is to direct distribution of the 
500,000 bales of Farm Board cotton for relief purposes. 


‘OBITUARY 


J. E. MOORE 


Burlington, N. C.—James Edwin Moore, 58, for more 
than a score of years an. outstanding citizen in business, 
finance, industry, civic and religious activities of Bur- 

-lington, died after having been in ill health for some 
time. 

A son of the late David and Olivia Perry Moore, Mr. 
Moore removed from south Alamance county with the 
family in 1905. His first successful venture in Burling- 
ton was with his brother, S. G. Moore, in the then flour- 
ishing livery business. 

- In his varied and successful business career, Mr. 
Moore was one of the organizers and directors of the 
First Savings Bank, now the United Bank. He was for 
many years a member of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank, and at the time of his passing was 
a member of the board of the reorganized United Bank. 

Apart: from the banking and wholesale business, Mr. 
Moore was identified with the hosiery industry of the 
city. He was a leader in the organization of the Grace 
and Tower Hosiery Mills, being president of both organi- 
zations, and was a director of the Carolina Knitting 
Mills. He was a member of the Junior Order and an 
active Rotarian. He was for many years a member of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Mr. Moore is survived by his wife; who was Miss 
Mamie Holt, of Graham; two children, Edwin Holt 
Moore, Mrs. R. A. Maynard, both of Burlington; two 
brothers, Sam G. and Grover D. Moore, and one sister, 
Miss Nonie Moore, all of Burlington. 
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superintendent and manager; 
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Print Cloth Meeting 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Approximately 50 print cloth 
manufacturers met with New York executives for four 


bP hours at the Cleveland Hotel Tuesday for discussion of 


affairs within the cotton textile industry, including, it is 
understood, curtailment measures. | 

Mill men from North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia were among those present while several mill and 
selling house executives from New York came down for 
the session. No information could be secured as to what 
action, if any, was taken. 

Among those who attended the meeting were the fol- 


lowing: 


Walter Montgomery, Jr., John A. Law, George Wright, 
of Newberry; J. Choice Evins, W. D. Anderson, of Ma- 
con, president of the Bibb Manufacturing Company; W. 
P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary of Cotton Manufacturers’ ~ 
Association of South Carolina; Dr. Hamrick, of Gaffney; 
W. C. Hamrick, of Columbia, Pacific Mills; Elliott White 
Springs, Lancaster; Tom Marchant, Greenville; Mr. 
Woodside, Greenville, and Mr. Gossett, of the Williams- 
ton Cotton Mills. | 


General Manager of Mooresville Cotton 
Mills Gives Banquet 


J. W. Jenkins, general manager and buyer, Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, gave an enjoyable banquet at the 
Commercial Hotel, Mooresville, on Thursday evening, 
July 28th. The invited guests included the local man- 
agement of the office and mills, assistants and a few 


Mooresville friends. It was very much regretted by those 


present that W. B. Cole, of Rockingham, receiver for the 
mills, could not attend. - 

There were forty-three plates spread by Mrs. Flowers, 
the general manager of the hotel, and the menu was very 
elaborate and well prepared. Mr. Jenkins’ guests were 
as follows:. C. Robt. Johnston, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager office and sales; C. F. Clark, assistant 
secretary; John F. Matheson, cost accountant and assist- 
ant sales manager; Wilson Brantley, cotton man; Miss 
Beth Davidson, stenographer and filing clerk; Mrs. Nel- 
lie Horton, invoicing clerk and assistant on pay rolls: 
Miss Mary Stewart, pay rolls; John A. McFalls, general 
superintendent and assistant buyer; W. F. Summers, 
assistant superintendent and general overseer slashing 
and weaving; J. D. Hope, general overseer carding and 
spinning; E. E. Edmiston, chief engineer and master me- 
chanic; C, L. Edmiston, assistant chief engineer; Chas. 
W. Gunter, general overseer dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing; P. B. McNeely, general overseer towel inspecting, 
hemming, packing and shipping; Messrs. Moss, Stewart, 
Marlowe, Holshouser and Mrs. Davis, of carding and 
spinning department; Messrs. Swann, Roberts, Dorton, 
McKenzie, Little, Christenbury, Leonard and Caldwell, 
of slashing and weaving department; Messrs. Basinger 
and Ritchie, of dyeing and bleaching department; Grady 
Starnes, Misses Annie Reese and Lois Walls, of inspect- 
ing, hemming and packing room. 

Guests outside of the organization were: C. C, John- 
ston, mayor of Mooresville; J. E. Sherrill, formerly presi- 
dent of Mooresville Cotton Mills; P. S. Boyd, formerly 


Captain Bolick, traffic 


manager of Winston-Salem division Southern Railway: 
Geo. A. Morrow, city recorder; A. L. Starr, county re- 
corder; F. D. Stonestreet, county commissioner, and 


Miss Beatrice Butler, superintendent of county welfare 
department. 
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Thinks Price Decline Ended 


The long downward trend in cotton cloth prices which 
began in 1929 appears to have run its course and price 
improvement is noticeable here and there in the industry, 
according to Ralph E. Loper, textile engineer and cost 
accountant of Fall River, Mass., and Greenville, S. C. 
Discussing the situation following his visit to Southern 
cotton manufacturing communities Mr. Loper warned 
that while there are some evidences of slight gains in 
prices, largely the result of continuous efforts to bring 
stabilization through curtailment, there is danger that the 
benefit of the curtailment will be lost if mills extend 
operations too rapidly. “This opinion,” he said, “‘is 
shared by the Cotton Textile Institute which has led in 
the efforts made to avoid overproduction. 

“The advance in prices noted thus far has been spotty 
but can be made more widespread and can be sustained 
if each mill will expand its operations only when it has 
taken orders to justify this and at the same time insist 
on getting at least replacement cost for each sale made. 
If the mills fail to do this and instead step up their oper- 
ations too rapidly we shall be faced with the necessity of 
further curtailment during the coming winter which 


would mean real hardship for many of the operatives and. 


‘unnecessary losses to the stockholders. 

Although there is a general feeling in the industry that 
the curtailment accomplished to date has been most dras- 
tic nonetheless as compared to some other major indus- 
tries cotton mills have been operating on a much larger 
scale. Latest figures available indicate that the activities 
of the industry which in February and March exceeded 
90 per cent was down to 57.7 per cent in June. Yet the 
steel industry for some time has been running less than 
20 per cent of capacity. 

“Three weeks spent among Southern mills has impress- 
ed me greatly as to the extent of the curtailment preva- 
lent there. Neither mill executives nor operatives like to 
see idle plants but when prices fell below the cost of 
production in well-run mills and stocks of goods still con- 
tinued to accumulate it became evident to everyone that 
something must be done to put production more in line 
with market requirements. 


Combed Yarn Spinners 
Discuss Unemployment 


A majority of the combed yarn spinners in the South 
were represented at a meeting held. in Gastonia to con- 
sider unemployment conditions in this division of the 
industry. A prolonged discussion of what possible steps 
could be taken to give more employment to the opera- 
tives during the winter months featured the meeting. 
Operations in the combed yarn group were described as 
being at the low point since the industry attained its 


present size, with resultant idleness among the mer: | 


ees. 
That this condition is due in no small degree to a 
lack of stabilization of prices of combed yarns was the 


belief expressed by many of the leading manufacturers — 


present. Cutting and slashing of prices, in many cases 
resulting in the manufacturer quoting a price consider- 
ably below the cost of production, is responsible in no 
small degree for the lack of orders on which to operate 
these plants.. Because of this cutting and slashing, this 
daily uncertainty as to prices, there is only hand-to- 
mouth buying all the way from the broker and finisher 
down to the ultimate consumer. With a stabilization of 
prices on a conservative basis, one that will enable the 
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manufacturer to operate without loss, there is expected 
to come increased business that will result soon in put- 
ting back to work many thousands of these unemployed 
operatives. 

Friday’ s meeting was not that of any organization of 
spinners but a voluntary gathering of the leaders of the 
industry who are vitally interested in seeing an early 
remedying of the unemployment situation. as it pertains 
to this particular industry. 


Handling of Rayon for Weaving 


That preparation for the weaving of rayon fabric is 
not just a hit or miss operation is illustrated by a talk 
recently given by James Shanks, of the Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pawtucket, at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. Mr. Shanks spoke inform- 
ally on “Rayon Warp Sizeing,’” basing his talk on his 
experience with yarns from the time they are received at 
the plant until they reach the looms. 

When a shipment of rayon yarn is received, Mr. Shanks 
said, it is examined for streaks, as the rayon manufac- 
turers change their production continuously. Quite often 
it softens or swells in warping, causing considerable 
streakiness. This streakiness shows up in weaving, and 
again in the finishing room. 

The warping is done in different ways, using either 
the silk warpers or the cotton warpers. At present about 
every type of sizing material on the market is available. 
Most of this has a gelatin or glue base. Softener can be 
put in so that the yarn looks and runs well. 

When cooking the size it is usually kept in a clsoed 


kettle, and indirect heating is used, and too much agita- 


tion avoided after heating. Too much agitation tends to 
draw up the softener in the size so that it floats on the 
top. The tendency of the softener to float to the top 
causes spots which go right on through to the finishing. 
Foreign matter in the gelatin must be skimmed off. 

In the dressing of warps a size is used depending on 
the goods being made. Just enough size it used to hold. 
A light size is used for 44 picks. For 58, 72, 90 or 96 
picks the size is increased proportionally, the higher the 
pick the heavier the size. Most of the trouble is encoun- 
tered on low pick material, sometimes causing tear marks 
or bird’s eye. 

Several tests must be made to find out actually how 
much size remains in the yarn after dressing. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of softeners are used, sulphonated castor 
oils, sulphonated olive oils, sulphonated tallows and min- 
eral oils, some having a sulphonated base and cocoanut 
oil. It is necessary to be very careful in softening goods. 
If for any reason a hard warp is obtained the goods can- 
not be sold. 

If the water used is hard, soda ash or perbonate of soda 
is added to soften it. Quite often the water is hard and, 
from time to time, lime spots form on the top; this goes 


straight through to the looms unless removed. 


Before being thrown the filling yarn has to be heated 
to retain its twist, so that it will be soft enough not to 
break down the warp, thus causing tear marks. 

The yarn usually is received in skeins of 10-pound 
bundles. A solution is made, usually using solulized wax 
or gelatin oil for tint. The ‘skeins are immersed five to 
fifteen minutes, removed, extracted and dried. They are 
then spooled and treated with steam to set the twist, then 
quilled and put on cops. At different times too much 


“dope,” as it is called (and which is just gelatin or size), 
put on the yarn. 


The Cotton Year 


HE cotton year closes next Saturday, and when the 
final figures are compiled they are expected to show 
world consumption of American cotton since Au- 
gust Ist last year to have been less than 13,000,000 bales. 
This is an increase over the world consumption of the 
previous year, however, and undoubtedly the optimistic 
writers of newspaper dispatches and headlines will pro- 
claim that fact with emphasis. The figures will show 
also total exports of American cotton of about 8,550,000 
bales, an increase of nearly 1,800,000 bales over those of 
last year, and that circumstance, too, will probably be 
loudly trumpeted. 


While these statements will be perfectly true, they will 


be misleading if they are represented to mean that the. 


position of cotton has improved during the past year and 
that the outlook is better. It is needless to say that we 
would be among the first to proclaim such a condition 
and outlook. But the circumstances that cotton is sell- 
ing for about $17.50 a bale less today than it was selling 
for at the beginning of the present fiscal year, added to 


the further circumstance that about 4,000,000 bales have . 


been added to the carry-over during the year, shows too 
clearly that the position of cotton has become worse in- 
stead of better, and that the outlook is certainly not. bet- 
ter than it was a year ago. With a new crop coming on, 
and acreage estimated to be only 9.5 per cent less than 
that of last year, it must be admitted that even if recov- 
ery for all other commodities and business generally were 
to be attained during the next twelve months, recovery 
for cotton to any considerable extent would still be in 
the future. 


Whatever else may be said of the increased consump- 
‘tio nof American cotton during the past year, the fact 
will remain that it will still be at least 2,500,000 bales 
less than that of the fiscal year ending July 31, 1928. 
But when the detailed figures are available there will be 
other things to be said about them, and among them 
undoubtedly will be to point out that an abnormal per- 
centage of the past year’s increased consumption has 
been in the Orient.. The increase of exports of American 
- cotton during the past year is entirely accounted for by 
increased exports to the Orient. Japan and China took 
more than twice as much American cotton this year as 
they did last year, and. exports of American cotton to 
Europe actually fell off. This means merely that Japan 
and China were able to take advantage of the abnormally 
low price of American cotton, and Europe was not able 
to do so. The increased exports to Japan and China are 
abnormal, and no such volume could be expected to be 
continued in anything like normal times, with a fair 
price for American cotton prevailing. 


The real trouble is revealed by examining the compara- 
tive figures on world consumption of American and for- 
eign cotton respectively. During the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1929, world consumption of American cotton fell 
off 350,000 bales, being 15,226,000 bales as compared 
with 15,576,000 bales the previous year. During the 
same year world consumption of foreign cotton increased 
856,000 bales, being 10,556,000 bales as compared with 
9,700,000 bales the previous year. During the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1930, world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton fell to 13,021,000 bales, a reduction of 2,205,- 
000 bales from the previous year. During the same year 
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world consumption of foreign cotton increased to 11,757,- 
000 bales, an increase of 1,301,000 bales. During the 


fiscal year ending July 31, 1931, world consumption of 


American cotton fell off again, this time to 11,113,000 


bales, a decrease of 1,908,000 bales from the previous 


year. During the same year there was also a slight fall- 
ing off in world consumption of foreign cotton, the total 
being 11,289,000 ‘bales, a decrease of 568,000 bales from 
the previous year. It will be noted that world consump- 
tion of American cotton during the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1931, was 4,463,000 bales less than that for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1928, whereas world consump- 
tion of foreign cotton during the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1931, was 1,589,000 bales more than that for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1928. It was this process 
that piled up an abnormal carry-over which was on hand 
when we began to pick last year’s big crop of nearly 
17,000,000 bales. 

All of these things must be taken into consideration 
when the statement is made that world consumption of 
American cotton increased during the past fiscal year, 
and that exports of American cotton last year were 1,- 
800,000 bales in excess of those of the previous year. 
And taking them all into consideration, two things stand — 
out plainly with respect to the future. One of these is 
that the European market for American cotton must be’ 
restored before there can be any genuine improvement 
of the situation, and the other is that improvement will 


be extremely slow even then unless there is still further 


drastic reduction in cotton acreage. The cotton produc- 
ers of Texas and the South cannot prosper on five-cent 
cotton. That much is certain. It costs more than that 
to produce it, even with everything else at the present 
low price levels. It is all very well to say, as some super- 
ficial observers are saying at present, that the low price 


of American cotton’is competing to such an extent with 


foreign cotton as to compel a reduction of foreign acre- 
age. That is too much like cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face to give us any consolation. And it cannot be 
kept up. 

Of the two things necessary to recovery for the cotton 
producer, one is necessary to the recovery of the country 
as a whole: We mean, of course, the restoration of the 
European market for American goods. The American 
Government will be face to face with certain aspects of 
that problem immediately after the Presidential election, 
and no matter who is elected President, we may expect 
that something definite will be done in the direction of 
improvement. But even when that is done, we shall still 
have on hand a supply of cotton greatly in excess of any 
possible demand, and the curtailment of production will 
be necessary. | 

That curtailment of production is not a simple matter, 
our readers need not be told. We have discussed it many 
times in these columns during the past three years. The 
problem is much more than that of cutting down cotton 
acreage. For it involves much more than the restoration 
of one industry or the prosperity of the producers en- 
gaged in one industry. A population of nearly two. mil- 
lion people lives on cotton farms in Texas, and probably 
six million in the entire South. And because cotton pro- 
ducers constitute so large a percentage of the total pop- 
ulation, the economic well-being of Texas as a whole, 
and of the South, is involved in the question. 
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This makes ‘the cotton question one of general read- 
justment in Texas and the South. We are faced by the 
necessity of reordering our ways of getting a living. We 
_ must employ a greater percentage of our people at other 
| things than the production of cotton, both on the farm 
and in the factory. We must do more things for our- 
selves, things others are doing for us now, and less for 
people on the other side of the ocean.—Texas Weekly. 


Hunter Sales Show Increase 


~“Our sales for the week were most satisfactory. Not 
alone was our volume larger than it has been for many 
weeks but we were much encouraged by the demand for 
spot and nearby goods, which covered practically all lines 
and constructions. As an example, early yesterday morn- 
ing one of our important customers asked us to wire in- 


structions on 100,000 yards of a standard’ print cloth - 


construction to be shipped immediately, and by 2 o’clock 
he called for 200,000 yards additional. This morning he 
asked us to again wire instructions on 250,000 yards. 
All but the original 100,000 yards had been previously 
sold for a later delivery. A most important feature dur- 
ing the week was the continued demand for large quan- 
tities of carded broadcloths in nearly all constructions, 
and there was further activity from the bag trade on 
both print cloths and sheetings. There was also a much 
improved demand for wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases and towels. Prices were advanced on many con- 
structions,’ Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company reports. 


“There is no denying the fact that confidence is grad- 
ually being restored and, in this connection, the stock 
market has played a most important part. At the highest 

point reached in yesterday’s stock market session it is 
estimated.that the appreciation in listed and unlisted 
securities since the recovery started on July 8 exceeds 
three billion dollars, which we believe furnishes a basis 
- for a great change in public thinking. These advances 
have built up greater margins of safety, making a tre- 
mendous difference in the collateral loan situation which 
favorably affects the banks of the country. This better 
feeling in banking circles should have an almost imme- 
didate effect in easing the credit situation. 
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“We are now beginning to hear more discussion of in- 
ventories but not in the same way as has been the case 
for nearly three years. During the decline bankers and 
credit men have been discounting inventory values but 
since we have had important advances in many commodi- 
ties we are beginning to get reports of increased assets as 
the result of purchases made at the lower basis. The 
improvement in the price of hogs, cattle, etc., has meant 
many millions to the packers. We hear of some of the 
important food concerns having made large purchases of 
flour under foday’s basis and similar cases in other lines 
could be pointed out. We believe that some of the large 
buyers of cotton goods are beginning to feel more com- 
fortable over their own inventories.” 


Textile Hall on Non-Profit Plan 


Greenville, S$. C.—W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile 
Hall Corporation, denied that the corporation was oper- 
ated for profit in commenting on the suit filed by J: D. 
Lanford, county attorney, in behalf of the State and 
county, for approximately $10,000, alleged to be taxes 
due on property in Greenville since 1924. 


The complaint asked that the corporation property be 
made subject to a lien. first in priority for State and 
county taxes from 1924 to 1931, inclusive, together with - 
costs and penalties, and that the property be ordered | 
sold to satisfy the debt. 


Mr. Sirrine characterized the suit as an attempt to 
reopen a matter which he said has already been passed on 
favorably to the corporation by the late Judge T. J. 
Mauldin and by the State and Federal Tax Commissions. 
He asserted that the corporation was operated exclu- 
sively as an educational and mechanical association for 
the upbuilding of the textile industry. 

He pointed out that the corporation was organized in 
1915 by a group of citizens as a business proposition, but 


_ that later experience showed that no profit could be 


made. In 1923, the corporation surrendered its charter 
and since that time has been operated as an elemosynary 
institution. It is governed by a self-perpetuating board 
of directors who receive no salaries. No stock is out- 
standing, but citizens of this State hold its bonds to the 
extent of $98,500. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR STARCH— The Weaver F riend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, neath the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 
production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Influence of the Jute Lobby © 


When the appropriation for twine for the 
Postoffice Department was before Congress, 
Southern Senators secured the enactment of the 
following provision: 


In the expenditure of appropriations in this act or ap- 
propriations hereafter made, the secretary of the treasury 
in the case of the treasury department and the postmas- 
ter general in the case of the postoffice department, shall, 
unless in his discretion the interest of the government 
will not permit, purchase, or contract for, within limits 
of the United States, only articles of the growth, produc- 


tion, and manufacture of the United States, notwith- 


standing that such articles of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of the United States may cost more, if such 
excess of cost be not unreasonable. 


In spite of this provision, the Postoffice De- 


partment placed an order for 1,000,000 pounds > 


of jute, which means employment for the labor- 
ers of India, while our own cotton mill employ- 
ees are idle. 


The lobby of the jute interest, which has een 
able to prevent any material tariff on jute and 
jute products, is also powerful enough to force 
the United States Postoffice Department to ig- 


nore the situation of American labor and place 


orders which will benefit that of India. 


A Different System Today 


It is said that when the Powhatan Indians oc- 
cupied the land upon which Washington, D. C., 
is now located a severe corn famine occurred. 

Hungry Indians besieged the council house 
demanding food. They say the Indian politi- 
clans considered the matter at great length. 
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Their phrases were soothing to the ear but un- 
satisfying to the stomach. 


The hungry grew tired of waiting for the out- 
come of these deliberations and set about the 
task of caring for themselves sensibly as best 
they could. Some went south to fish along the 
river, others north to trade with friendly tribes 
for sustenance. 


The politicians, so the story goes, remained 
behind and talked themselves to death. | 
The white men who drove the Indians away 
have had a business famine and the politicians 


have used soothing phrases. 


The people, however, lacking the independence 
and the fortitude of the Indians have not set out 
to take care of themselves but have seated them- 
selves around the politicians with tin cups in 
hand and the politicians, in keeping with the 
modern spirit of paternalism, have given ‘‘hand- 
outs.”’ 

Some day the people will learn that the “hand-_ 
outs” were at their own expense, not that of the 
politicians, and that it would have been much 
better if they had emulated the example of the 
Powhatan Indians. 


Part of the Way 


The stock market usually reflects business 
conditions which are to come and people are 
justified in feeling optimistic over recent ad- 
vances. 

Very few realize how far down we had gone 
before the turn came but the following are the 
figures: 


Industrials 


Rails Utilities 
Year ago 105.4 71.1 159.3 
Three years ago _ 226.9 153.5 299.1 


We believe that the bottom has been seen and 
that while sharp reaction will be felt from time 
to time, the general trend will be upwards. 


Higher Prices For Hogs 


There were 64,656,000 pounds less pork in 
cold storage on July Ist than on June Ist, one 
month earlier, and nearly 44,000,000 “pounds 
less than on July Ist one year ago. 


Added to this smaller amount in storage, the 


number of hogs received at the 63 mail markets 


during June was 10.8 per cent less than during 
June of one year ago and 23.6 per cent less than 
the June average for the past five years. Stocker 
and feeder shipments were 28.4 and 45.4 per 
cent less than one year ago and lower than the 


average for the past five years. 
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When this condition confronted the buyers 
prices of hogs advanced sharply. 
Cotton manufacturers can learn a valuable 
lesson from the above statement. 


Another Publication Goes Monthly 


The Manufacturers Record of Baltimore, 
Md., announces that it will be changed from a 
weekly to a monthly. | 


There is, of course, much money to be saved 
by printing 12 instead of 52 issues each year, 
but we do not believe that a publication can ren- 
der nearly as much service to its subscribers and 
advertisers when its number of issues are re- 
duced to less than one-fourth. 


Some time ago we made inquiry of the cotton 
manufacturers of the South as to whether or not 
they would be satisfied with the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin as a monthly and the unanimous 
opinion was that we should continue as a 
weekly. 


- When the Manufacturers Record changes to 


a monthly, the Southern Textile Bulletin will, 
we believe, be the only weekly industrial publi- | 


cation between New York and New Orleans. 

We are going to remain upon the weekly basis 
because we believe that there is need for a pub- 
lication which carries live news each week. 

We do not believe that monthly publications, 
filled as they must be with highly technical and 
dry articles, are read to nearly as great an ex- 
tent as a live weekly. : 

We have the idea that the publication which 
is the most read is the best advertising medium. 


Reprints of Editorial 


We have had so many requests for copies of 
our editorial of July 7th, ‘‘Thinking of Yester- 
days,” dealing with the prohibition question as 
related to cotton mills, that all of the extra 
copies of the July 7th issue have been exhausted. 

We are, however, reprinting the editorial and 
will be pleased to send any number of copies, 
free of charge, to those who desire them. 

Many of those who have written for copies 
state that they wish to send them to friends who 
are prominent in the political or religious life of 
this country. 


A Change in Attitude 


Miss Nell Battle Lewis, special writer for the 
Raleigh News and Observer and an ardent sup- 
porter of the communists during the Gastonia 
strike, seems to have changed her attitude if we 
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may judge from the followifig racts from her 
article of last Sunday in whiehtghé, says: 


My connection with the Gastonia\afit Marfén ‘strikes 
of 1929—-which consisted mainly of dig moritix—has 
made me a bit chary of leaping to a ie: in the High 
Point hosiery mills strike. 

From my observation of the Gastonia troubles I am 
sure that nothing can be gained by the-strikers, but much 
lost, through Communist interference. Communists do 
nothing but becloud issues already too cloudy and incite 
to violate when peaceful | methods have much greater 
chance of success. 

The current depression puts a somewhat different light 
on the High Point strike compared with the ones at Gas- 
tonia and Marion. With millions now unemployed, a 
worker with a job even poorly paid is lucky. It is also a 
fact that there are a number of mills running at a loss in 
order to give their operatives something to live on. 


During the trouble at Gastonia, Miss Lewis. 
not only gave them ardent support but through 
the Raleigh News and Observer raised a fund 
for their support. 

For her efforts she received and published a 
letter of congratulations from Frank Graham, 
then a professor but now president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Booking Low Priced Orders 


Very reliable estimates made in the markets 
last week show that the sales of print cloths and 


carded broadcloths amounted to approximately 
30,000,000 yards. 


This means that some mills were willing, in 
the face of a strong demand, to book orders at 
cost or less than cost. 


All of the business done last week could have 
been secured at higher prices if the cotton man- 


ufacturers had shown more backbone in their 
sales policies. 


One of the saddest experiences that comes to 
any cotton manufacturer is to find his mill sold 
too far ahead at unprofitable prices, while the 
mills which have not sold ahead are taking or- 
ders at profitable prices. 


It is encouraging to note that market reports 
show that most business done last week was for 
nearby delivery. We understand that most mills 
would not sell through October and many others 
would not sell through September at present 
prices. If demand continues, it will be a great 
temptation for some manufacturers to sell too 
far ahead and we wish to sound an emphatic 
warning against long future contracts at this 
time. 

We do not anticipate any sensational advance 
now, but we do believe that the stage is set for 
better conditions and moderately profitable 


operations for the cotton mills. 
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Mempnuis, TENN.—The Sanitary Bag & Burlap Co., 
capitalized at $5,000, has been granted a charter. W. B. 
Rosenfield, Lucile Daily and Marx J. Borod, incorpora- 
tors. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—C. H. Deal, general manager of the 
Character Products C ompany, announces that the com- 
pany now has sufficient space in its building to take care _ 
of the expansion program planned to extend | over a period 
of five years. This company has expanded a number of 
times since it was established a few years ago. 


Crover, S. C.—The Clover Manufacturing Company, 
which is producing a mixed yarn, which is finding a ready 
sale, is now operating full time, with night and day forces 
of operatives. This condition promises to continue for 
sometime to come. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
pany has filed a charter of reincorporation. The company 


| is capitalized at $3,000,000, with J. T. — Cartter 


| Lupton, F. W. Lupton, J. F. _ Harrison and S. 
| ston, incorporators. 


Fort PayNe, ALA.—Work is progressing so rapidly on 
the new Fort Payne Hosiery Mill, Inc., that it is believed 
by the officials that operations can be started by August 
15. Forty operatives will be put on the job at the be- 
ginning of operations. Those interested in the new pro- 
ject are W. M. Gilbreath, of Oneonta; J. H. Gilbreath, 
of Collinsville; W. D. Gilbreath, of this place, and W. H. 
Cobble, formerly of Chattanooga, Tenn., where he was 
associated with the United Hosiery Mills and who for 
eight years has been associated with W. B. Davis & Son, 
of this place. 


SHELBY, N. C.—A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 


was filed in Federal Court by the Eastside Manufactur- 


ing Company, of Shelby. The mill lists liabilities of 
$271,000 and assets of $202,000: J. R. Dover, Jr., is 
president of the company, which is capitalized at $762,- 
360 and operates 308 looms on specialty fabrics. 


J. R. Dover, Jr., has been appointed receiver and will 
continue to operate the plant. Principal creditors are 
understood to be five directors who indorsed the com- 
pany’s notes, a Philadelphia commission house and a mill 
machinery firm. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Several of the textile plants in Win- 
chester, Va., and nearby Virginia points which had’ been 
on curtailed schedules for some months, are gradually 
resuming operating time with the receipt of new orders. 
The plant of the Virginia Woolen Company, one of the 
largest cassimere mills in the South, is working from five 
to six days per week instead of four, as heretofore, and 
it is understood that it will be able to maintain this place 
for some time. 

The Winchester. Woolen Mills, Inc., is at work turning 
out cloth and samples for the spring of 1933. The Bruce- 
town Woolen Mills, Inc., operating at Clearbrook, north 
of Winchester, is making a general line of woolen fabrics 
in addition to large quantities of institutional cloth, iz 
which it has specialized for many years. 


= | 
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CooLEEMEE, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 
are installing an additional Barber-Colman automatic 
spooler and super-speed warper. 


GLENDALE, S. Cth D. E. Converse Company has 
recently installed a Barber-Colman automatic spooler 
and super-speed warper. 


Crover, S. C.—The Hawthorn and the Hampshire 
Mills are now operating on a five and one-half days’ 
schedule. These plants are operating on a day-time 
schedule only. The prospects are for keeping up this 
schedule for a long period. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Ellis-Crumbliss Company 
has been organized by George H. Ellis. The new com- 
pany has offices in the Provident Building and has the 
exclusive representation in all of the Southern States 
with the exception of North Carolina for the yarns man- 
ufactured by the Cannon Mills Company and the prod- 
ucts of the subsidiary, the Ewing-Thomas Corporation, 
of Chester, Pa. Mr. Ellis was formerly vice-president of 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company, of this city, and Henry 
Crumbliss was until recently associated with Cannon 
Mills Company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; are adding 23-section Theodore Lieberneckht 51- 
gauge high speed machines. These are said to be the 
first machines brought into this country that are full ball- 
bearing and this is a very desirable feature. They are 
also equipped with every known attachment, including 
full lace. These mills are planning to bring out on them 
an open work French clock number in three-thread. 

This company has placed orders for six more of these 
machines which will be ordered out for next spring’s 
business, provided the officials find the ready market 
which they expect for the 51-gauge hosiery. 

The mills are operating on a full time day and night 
schedule against orders, and T. Walter Fred, president 
of these mills; stated that they anticipate a much more 
active hosiery market in the early fall. He also said that 
they have already put out their fall colors, which are 
known as forest shades. This company manufactures 
Se-Ling hosiery. 

In the dyeing of Se-Ling hosiery these mills use a dif- 
ferent process from most of the mills in the United States 
known as the developed process, where the colors are 
developed like photographic plates. It is much more 
expensive and it is slower, however, it gives absolutely 


fast, clear colors that do not wash out into different 
shades. 


LANGLEY, 5. C.—F. A. Franklin, general manager of 
the Aiken Mills, Inc., has requested Judge J. B. Payne, 
of the National Red Cross at Washington, D. C., for an 
allocation of a portion of the 500,000 bales of cotton of 
the Federal Farm Board to the Aiken Mills, nc., which 
are prepared to begin operations immediately upon re- 
ceipt of shipment of this cotton. 

Co-operating with Mr. Franklin for an allotment of 
this cotton to the Aiken Mills, Inc., Congressman H. P. 
Fulmer has addressed a letter to Judge Payne, urging 
prompt action in the matter. He pointed out in_his letter 
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that his idea in introducing the bill which made this cot- 


ton available to the Red Cross was threefold in its bene- 
fits: First, it provided a means for further reducing the 
surplus cotton thereby having a tendency to boost the 
price of the present crop of American cotton; second, it 
would provide immediate employment for thousands of 
idle mill operatives and put them back on the payrolls of 
idle mills, and third, it would provide clothing for needy 
sufferers throughout the nation. 


The Aiken Mills, Inc., are prepared to Sv ee a 


cloth and through their finishing mills to deliver a finish- 
ed product to the Red Cross for distribution among the 
needy for the nation. Provision for the spinning of this 
cotton for use by the Red Cross in relieving distress 
throughout the nation was made in a bill passed by 
Congress just before the close of the recent session. 

Mr. Fulmer pointed out that organizations have been 
perfected which are prepared to make garments for dis- 
tribution by the Red Cross immediately as the cloth is 
manufactured. He also calls the attention of Judge 
Payne to the fact that the Farm Board cotton is stored 
in the South and easily accessible to Southern mills which 
could enable deliveries to be made to mills in this section 
quicker than in other sections and thereby attain the 
desired end more rapidly. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Machines of the American Enka 
Corporation are now being operated full time, and the 
plant capacity of 2,000 employees are now at work, it 
was announced by officials of the company. 

Old employees of the company have been returned to 
- work, following a business lull of several months, during 
which time several machine units of the plant have been 
idle, or working part time. Officials of the plant said, 
however, that they have no need for outside help from 
other cities or sections of the country, since they plan to 
return old employees here to work, and use unemployed 
persons here if new workers are needed at any time. 


ROANOKE, VAa.—The Viscose Company will increase 
operation of its local plant from 10 to 20 per cent of 
capacity on August 9 when another 10 per cent of the 
force of 4,500 employees will be recalled to work, H. C. 
Neren, plant manager, announces. 

Approximately 400 workers will be added to those 
now at that plant, to bring the total number of employ- 
ees recalled to about one thousand. Four hundred em- 


ployees returned to work July 18, after they had been 


laid off on June 31 as the result of decrease in orders of 
viscose yarn. 


More Business, Better Prospects and 
Higher Prices 


A change in policy begins to mark the trading pro- 
grams of various cotton goods houses, Instead of invit- 
ing forward business they are almost antagonistic toward 
efforts to cover ahead, especially to the close of the year. 
Examples of refusal to sell through October, and some- 
times through September, at current prices, reflects a 
change of attitude for the first time in many months. 

While a good many primary sellers are not at the point 


degree of lethargy they may possess. 
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of following a resistant impulse in their operations they 
are not going out of their way to encourage buyers to 
take care of their requirements as far off as they will go. 
If buyers prefer to wait and see whether additionally 
strengthening tendencies are at work it is desired to see 
them go through with the experiment. | 


SEE FIRMING MOVEMENT 


| At t times heads of departments have been instructed 
not to offer late goods because heads of organizations 
prefer to bank on the market being at the beginning of a 
steadily firming movement. There are those informed on 
constructive market trends and they prefer to follow mer- 


cantile advice and suggestions instead of taking a bearish 


stand. 


In a leading quarter buyers will not be solicited, since 
it is the intention not to awaken them from whatever 
To officials of the 
company any great number of buyers bent on awaiting 
renewed weakness are the potential source of later busi- 
ness at the higher price levels that are believed to be 
inevitable during the course of the next four months. 

The market appears to have shed nearly all fears that 
were shackling operations. Sometimes it is explained as 


the result of getting tired of being afraid of economic 


consequences and otherwise it is the result that even 
small seasonable business will tie up every loom and 
leave many customers without needed merchandise. With 
a short season ahead on some goods sellers can choose to 
whom they will sell. Buyers, ordinarily, have little idea 
of how independent their sources of supply have become. 
They cannot sense the change readily through salesmen 
contacts, since the latter remain solicitous of their busi- 
ness and bent on affording every advantage in transac- 
tions. It is to the head ‘officers of respective primary 
market concerns that buyers must usually turn to get the 
feel of a change. 


SPENDING Hoc Money 


The head of a commission house department brought 
back this reaction obtaining somewhere in Kansas. He 
dropped in on an overall manufacturer and was invited 
to walk down the street to the general store. A farmer 
was there asking for his townsman’s best grade overall. 
“Wrap up two pairs,” he said, and explained that he 
wanted to sell his hogs the day before at the highest price 
so far. But he couldn’t get them to town soon enough. 
Overnight the price had gone up 10 cents, he explained, 
and with plenty of cash he was paying off some of his 
obligations and buying long needed merchandise. 

In the local market,a man said he was taking a short 
vacation via airplane. The stock market had helped to 
bring in enough money to make him easier financially, 
whereas two weeks before he considered himself among 
the almost penniless. Converters found occasion to re- 
port that the value of their inventories was greater at 
the week’s close than at the beginning. Much the most 
important change was the result of appreciation that a 
strong market safeguards values while a vacillating one 
threatens losses. Higher prices fed like rising winds to a 
becalmed skipper.—Journal of Commerce. 


Mill Man’s Son Killed 


Augusta, Ga.—-George Russell Stearns, Jr., 20-year-old 
son of the chairman of the board of the Riverside Mills 
here, was killed and two companions critically injured . 
when Stearns’ automobile overturned nineteen miles 
south of here on Federal Highway No. 1, early Tuesday. 
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Celanese Corp. of America ._..........-- 
Clark Publishing Co. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co... 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine, . a 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works - 
Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler eee 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc... 
Dillard Paper Co 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Draper Corporation 

Dunn, F. C., Receiver 
DuPont de Nemours, 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc.. 
Hotel Edison __.... 

Emmons Loom Harness: Co. 
Enka, American - 

Ce. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Wa 
yarland Mfg. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Greenville Belting Company 
Halton’s, Thomas Sons 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


- Hind & Dauch Paper Co. 
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Houghton, E. F. & Co._.. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Mac hine. Co. ‘ 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


Johnson, Chas. B. 
—K— 
Lavonia Mfg. Co. 
Lockwood. Greene ‘Engineers, ‘Ine. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Morton Machine 


National Aniline & Co. 
National Oil Products Co 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Oakite Products, Co. 
Parks-Cramer 
Perkins, B:. F. & Son, Inc. __. 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co, 
Roy, B. S. & Son .-. | ne 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Seydel-Woolley Co, 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Smith, C.; Bobbin. Works 
Solvay Sales Corp. - 
Sonoco Products __. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., ‘Ine... 
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Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Hall Corp. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 


“Victor Ring Traveler sas 


Warne Ce. 
Washburn Printing Co. . as 
Wellington, Sears & Co. —.....-....-.. 22 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Nord Interested In 
Burlington Project 


The interests negotiating for the 
purchase in Burlington, N. C., of the 
Carolina Rayon Mills from A. M. 
Johnson for the production of staple 
fiber yarn are headed by G. Jean 
Nord, who in 1930 was interested in 
a firm known as Raylaine, Inc. 


According to reports from. the 


South, negotiations have been con- 


ducted in the past for this property, 
which contains rayon yarn making 


machinery. It is the intention of the 


new interests to produce staple fiber 
on the viscose process. machinery and 


to spin on cotton spinning machinery 
staple lengths of 144 inches. 

The original Raylaine firm was in- 
corporated in Delaware with 350,000 
shares of no par value. It had on 
its board, beside Mr. Nord, a num- 
ber of persons prominent in the tex- 
tile business, but it is not known if 
these are interested in the present 
venture. The directors included Law- 
rence $. Holt, Jr., Custus Bynum, 
Alexander McClean, D. Ralph Mil- 
lard and Harmon A. Miller. 

In October, 1930, it was reported 
that the company had purchased a 
site in Charlotte, N. C., but no fur- 
ther news was heard of the venture 
until word came from Danville, Va., 
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in October, 1930, that work was to 
be started shortly on the first unit of 
the $1,000,000 plant. Land was re- 
ported to have been purchased in 
Danville also. 


Clemson College 
Buys Cotton Shirts 


Greenville, S. C., Aug. 1.—An- 
nouncing that Clemson College had 
just placed an order for 3,600 cotton 
shirts with the Ware Shoals Manu- 
facturing Company, with the proba- 
bility that the college may order 100 
dozen more before the 1932-1933 
session is over. Dr. E. W.. Sikes, 
Clemson president, told of the 
school’s new effort to co-operate in 


the buy South Carolina products 
movement. 


Beginning the new school session 
in September will mark the first time 
Clemson students will wear cotton in 
their uniforms, Dr. Sikes said. The 
move is the beginning of a gradual 
transition from wool to cotton, the 
college hoping within the course of a 
year or two to be using cotton mate- 
rials almost entirely. 


The first 3,600 cotton shirts will . 
be at Clemson by September 1, in 
ample time for the new student body 
to use. The college will use them as 
much of the year as it can, probably 
switching back to the woolen shirts 
in the middle of the winter. Officials 
hope, however, to effect the complete 
change as soon as possible. 


Cone Provides Boys’ Camp 


Greensboro, N. C.—Herman Cone, 
treasurer of the Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company, has provided a 
camp for the boys of the plants in 
this company, namely, the White 
Oak Mills, Proximity Mills, the 
Proximity Print Works and Granite 
Finishing Works at Haw River, N. 
C., and Mr. Cone visits the camp and 
enjoys with the boys a meal and the 
activities of the camp. 


MASTER MECHANIC — Experienced on 
both steam and electric drives. Satis- 
factory references will be furnished. 
Available immediately. Master Me- 
chanic, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS | 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United. States -Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Specially Selected 
Starches, Dextrines and 
Gums for 
Textile Manufacturers 


ae THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
DEXTRINES 


FOXHEAD 


WHITE DARK CANARY 
CANARY 


BRITISH GUM 


HESE starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. 
Purity and: uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and 
efficiency are attested by the constantly increasing number 
of users who are getting satisfactory results. 
These are selected products available for the purposes 
and conditions of exacting textile manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 


‘CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


IN PRICE 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED To 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/the new 


@VERNOR 
‘@INTON 


HOTEL 
312 ST.aid TY AVENUE 


JOPPOSITE PENNA. R-} 
B.& ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


+++ NEW 


1200 ROOMS EACH WITH 
BATH ,SERVIDOR & RADIO 


IN SIZE; 
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Encouraging Developments in Textile 
Markets 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ment, but better conditions in the other textile 
markets appear to be certain to be reflected in 
combed yarn business. 

The improvement in general business condi- 
tions leads to the hope that a real foundation 
for a more prosperous period is being laid. The 
textile industry is in a position to be among the 
first to come out of the depression. The course 
of the textile markets for fall now appears 
squarely in the hands of the mill men. 


Effects on Yarn When Cotton Ginned Is At 
Various Periods | 
(Continued from Page 6) 


*Sheldon’s rule for breaking: Breaking strength constant for 
respective numbers carded warp. yarns is based upon a constant of 
1600 for No. 28 warp and one-inch staple. For each 1/16-inch 
staple longer or shorter than 1 inch, add or subtract from base 
1600, 11% of same. For each number yarn above or below No. 
28, subtract or add 1% of 1600 to same. 

1The sum of the difference between each strength determination 
and the average strength, divided by the number of observations, 
multiplied by one hundred, and divided by the average strength 
equals the percentage of verage deviation of breaking strength. 

“The highest breaking strength minus the lowest, multiplied by 
one hundred, and divided by the average strength equals the per- 
centage of average. extreme variation of breaking strength. 

’The percentage of average deviation, and extreme variation of 
size of yarn are calculated as in 1 and 2. 


IRREGULARITY OF YARN 


In making a comparison of yarns it is necessary to 
know the irregularity of the yarn as well as the average 
breaking strength. As a means of showing the irregular- 
ity of size and strength of the yarn, the average per cent 
of deviation and average per cent of extreme variation 
were calculated. The results are shown in Table 10. 


MANUFACTURING PROPERTIES 


A strong uniform fiber makes the spinning qualities of 
this cotton excellent. This can readily be seen from the 


number of ends down per thousand spindles per spindle - 


hour on the spinning frame, Table 11. 
exceptionally low. 


The number is 


TABLE No. 11 
Test 2 Test 1 
Run Oct. 
Part A Part B 27,1931 
*No. ends down per 1,000. 
spindles per hour —.... 1.00 | 1.39 1.69 


Ends down X 1000 


down per 1000 
Number of hours X number of bobbins spun 


spindles per hour. 
CONCLUSION 


From the results of the breaking strength tests, Table 
9, it can be seen that the yarn produced from cotton 
ginned and stored for six months gave a higher strength 
test than the yarn produced from cotton stored in seed 
for six months and then ginned. . The strength of yarns 
in Test 2, Part A, is nearly the same as that of yarns 
from Test 1, run October 27, 1931. The cotton for 
these two tests was ginned at the same time. 

Yarns from Test 2, Part A, are more uniform or even 
than yarns from Part B, Table 10. Through the roving 
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and spinning processes the stock from Part A ran much 
better than that from Part B. This is shown in the spin- 


ning process by the number of ends down per thousand. 


spindles per hour, Table 11. It is possible that the 
greater irregularity of yarns from Test 2, Part B, was 
responsible for the higher end breakage. 

The final test will be run October 27, 1932. The 
cotton will undergo the same mechanical conditions as 
in the first two tests. The same per cent of relative 
humidity will be obtained as nearly as possible. 


May Produce Synthetic Wool 


Burlington, N. C.—Negotiations for the sale of the 
Carolina Rayon properties to a group of Ohio business 
men interested in manufacturing a new synthetic wool 


-are well toward a conclusion, according to ‘unofficial but 


reliable information available here. 


Rumors that a deal was on involving the outright sale 
by A. M. Johnson of his local properties to the Ohio 
group have been current here for the past two weeks, 
but it had been difficult to get a definite line on the ne- 
gotiations. 


Mr. Johnson, now summering at his Death Valley, 


Calif., ranch home, during a visit here this spring with- 
out committing himself stated that he hoped the plant 


might resume operations this fall. It is believed that 


even then he had been in contact with the group now 
interested. 


It was at first reported that negotiations involved lease 
of the plant-and equipment, but it has been learned that 
sale instead of lease is being considered. It is reported 
that Mr. Johnson made “an attractive price’ which ap- 
pealed to the Ohio business men. 


It is understood that John $. Thomas, local attorney, 


is representing the group in the transaction, and that a_ 


conclusion is now a matter of signature of the inventor 
of the new process to a contract offered him by those who 
propose to operate the industry. 

The new synthetic wool process, a recently patented 
process, is said to have won the approval of leading man- 
ufacturers of the country who use wool in their products. 
It is a process similar to that in use in the rayon indus- 
try. | 
It will be necessary, it is said, to install much new 
machinery in the local plant, but the general layout of 
the buildings, designed for manufacturing rayon, fit well 
to the requirements of the new industry. 


Cotton Consumption Shows Increase 


New Orleans.—The world’s consumption of cotton, in- 


cluding linters, for the season ended yesterday totalled | 


13,331,000 bales, a gain of 1,475,000 bales over last year, 
Secretary H. G. Hester, of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, said in his annual statement. 

The carryover into next season totalled 13,449,000 
bales, against 9,130,000 last season, and exports, includ- 
ing Canada, were 8,310,000, against 6,927,000 last sea- 
son, the statement said. 

The commercial crop totalled 14,898,000 bales, against 
13,893,000 b ales last year and 13,514,000 bales for the 
1929-30 season... Mill takings totalled 14,009,000 bales, 
against 11,828,000, while gross Southern consumption 
was 4,250,000 bales, against 4,319,000. 

Figures for cotton, exclusive of linters, were: World’s 
consumption 12,580 000 bales, against 11,045,000; carry- 
over, 12,911 000, 8 710 5000. 


| SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


_......pinning Spindles | _Looms_ 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Le _ Master . Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° 
Southern Railway System 


BANKRUPTCY SALE 
By Trustee in Bankruptcy of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., 


Shelbyville, Tennessee, September 10th, 1932, 12 
Noon, on P remises at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Pursuant to order of the Referee in Bankruptcy entered on 
July 12, 1932, in the matter of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., in 
Bankruptcy No. 14654, in the Middle District of Tennessee, 
the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy will offer at publie 
sale for cash to the highest bidder, all property, both real 
and personal, of Shelbyville Mills, Inc., of Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, consisting of a 23,000 Spindle Cotton Mill complete, 
with 594 Draper Looms, located in Brick Building, together 
with two and one-half story warehouse, 112 Operatives’ 
§ Houses and all other appurtenances, all located on a tract or 
parcel of land, consisting of forty-seven acres of ground, 
more or less, near the town of Shelbyville, in the Seventh 
Civil District of Bedford County, Tennessee. 

Sale subject to confirmation by Referee in Bankruptcy. 

Any further information desired will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 


A. F. MULLINS, ee. TRUSTEE, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


Wynne F. Clouse, Referee in Bankruptcy, 934 Stahiman 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York | 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


Phita~eiphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Frano'eco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIOC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YOrkK 


66 Worth &t., New York 
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New York.—Business in cotton goods last week was 
more active than for a long time. Sales of print cloths 
and carded broadcloths were estimated to total about 
30,000,000 yards. The improvement in the prices of 


_ cotton, silk and rayon has given the market more con- 


fidence in raw materials and was an important factor in 
larger buying. There is a growing conviction that the 
bottom has been passed on raw materials. While there 
were many expressions of optimism in the market during 
the week, the more conservative warned that business 
must develop slowly. 

Some gray cloth constructions advanced, while others 
were moved up in asking prices, although buuyers at the 
close had not paid the new advances. There was little 


doubt but that sales will be made today at new prices. 


In print cloths sales of 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s were 
also large at 3% cents, and some centers were accepting 
that figure for September as well as August. Later, only 
spots and early August could be had at 3% cents, and 
at the close it was said 35@ cents was the lowest quoted, 
although buyers had not paid it. 


Carded broadcloths were equally active. Good quan- 


“tities. of 36'%4-irich 80x60s were moving at 3% cents, 


chiefly for August deliveries. Some Septembers moved, 
but most mills would not take beyond August 2 at the 


| close. 


In the print cloth division curtailment continues at 
about 50 per cent capacity and in the fine goods division 
it is about 60 per cent capacity. More business has 
come forward on fine goods and there is a notable ten- 
dency to buy more fancy weaves in gray goods for the 
coming season. The demand has been quite broad, al- 
though buyers for retail distribution have been purchas- 
ing rather lightly. The chief operators have been whole- 
salers, bag manufacturers and converters. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Prim 26-4n., 2% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s: 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in.,.80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3¥% 
Brown sheetings, — 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56-60s 4 
Brown sheetings, standard... 
10 
814 
Dress ginghams. | 9-104 
534. 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


COTTON Goops 
| 
4, 
93 Franklin 8t., Boston 
Atlanta 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn situation was considera- 
bly better as the month opened. A check-up of sales 
showed that July business was well in excess of that 


done in June. Demand has broadened materially during 


the past several weeks and prices are holding firm at the 


higher rates. 

Demand from both weavers and knitters was larger 
and inquiry continued active. Sales to the knitting mills 
continued larger, underwear mills taking considerably 
better quantities. Most of this business was in carded 
yarns. 3 

A large part of July sales comprised yarn of better 
than average quality. Speculative buying of yarn has 
commenced. Leading customers in a number of the 
principal branches of the industry have ordered yarn 
ahead for periods ranging from four to nine months. 
With weak sellers offering small, spot delivery supplies 
on a distress price basis, other distributors are getting 
price advances of 1 to 1% cents a pound on contracts 
running, in some cases, far into 1933. 

July has seen shipping instructions placed for a larger 
volume of yarn against standing contracts than for any 
month since last fall. Where contracts were completed 


prior to June, customers have in numerous cases speci- | 


fied that deliveries must begin as early as possible on 
the new contracts placed this month. 

For the first time since recovery began in the yarn 
market, some of this correspondence indicated early ac- 
tion by weavers to cover for 30 to 60 days ahead. Orders 
from this department are confidently expected to reach 
important volume within the next ten days. 


Combed yarns have been advanced, but spinners yet 


complain that prices are much too low. The demand for 
combed yarns has not increased as rapidly as for carded 
numbers. Inquiry was more active last week and there 
were many indications that larger buying will develop. 
Stocks of yarns have not increased and operations are 
generally being curtailed. Some mills have recently se- 
cured enough business to return to full time, but those 
without sufficient business continue on a short time basis. 


24 
rh Part Waste ‘Insulating Yarn 
Southern Single 10s, 1-ply and 2- 
_ 8, 2-ply --18 
i4s 13 14 
11% 
14 16 
26s 16 30s 17 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
RING. The -vrreatest 
improvement tering the spinning 
roon since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEHD 8 ‘NDLB. 


Manufac‘ured only by the 
National “ing Travels + Co. 


Provide se, R. 


Si W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. FP. O. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


The Traveler Man says: 


VICTOR 


is just the right name for the 
traveler that conquers your traveler troubles. 
livery from any of our. offices: 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga. Free samples 


Prompt de- 
Provilence, R. 1., Gastonia, 
for the asking. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

20 Mathewson St. | Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 

Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Atlanta, Ga. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL IT 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Bou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American —. Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St... Charlotte, N. 

AMERICAN ENKA 200 Ave., 
New ge! by + Sou. R. J. Me bane, Ashe- 
ville, N ; Cannon Mills “(yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. oO 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St... Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N, Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 1 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. iy W. I. 
Burgess and Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd 8t., New 
ge City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. Reps.: W. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. reen ville, 8. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN Co., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg:, Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
ached Bag O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W 
John , P. Box 1354, N. R. A. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., 
tile Supply Co. Dallas, Tex. 

SON CO., ‘i Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Cc. Sou. Reps. : Smith Williams, Win- 
Saiem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: S&S. C. Stimson, 164 we 
land. Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. m2 

BER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. - 
on a W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. Oo. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER ee 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. 8S. A. Harris, saner W. H. Parks, Sales 
Moer. 

RNE, SCRYMSER 17 Battery Place, 
ae City. Sou. Reps.: a Siever, P. O. Box 240 
Charlotte, N. Uhier, 608 Palmetto St.. 

, B. 
OO. DAVID, Lawrence, Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside "Greenville, 
8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 wrence 
Philadelph’s. Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, C Char- 
lotte, Cc. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 

B. BUFFALO N. Y¥. Sou. Union Storage 

& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 

Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; a Office, 1800 

Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. C. Sa 
ERWORTH & SONS ng H. W., P 

Sou. Office: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

& CO., JOHN, 7 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou Reps.: M. L. "Kirby, hi Oo. 

West Point, Ga.; ike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hilisboro, N. C. 

ARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
eixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 Mg Washington 
8t., Greensboro, N. Greenville, C. 

CLINTON “CORN SYRUP “REFINING 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Box At- 
lotte 

polio PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient poin 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 8t.; 8. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. ae poe E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, — 

ee PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 

E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. McLeod, 1142, Columbia, &. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, CO. 

A. M. Guillet 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Morfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres. ; Offices and 
~ 242 Forsyth St., iw ‘Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. 
Jr. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New — 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn.., 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, “+ sal 
Sou. Reps.: F. Coker, Dist. 611 
Bldg. Chariotts N. C.; Hubach, 


*Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. 


Tenn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Ww. St... Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P 

Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. fre Bom Chariotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg. Chattanooga, “Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135° S. Spring St., Concord, FP. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, “Columbus, 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: x 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
a PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. es George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

MACHINE 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire 8t., Boston, 
ge Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


N 
FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. — Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, s. C., 
B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 


Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N.. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; ae ro W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.; 
Dallas. Tex., | Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
ex., E. . Wise, W. O’ Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., McKin- 
ney, Mger.; Ft. Tex., A. H. Keen, Maer.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Tenn., G. O. Mo- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Megr.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga. 
Ww. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kas 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
Bt., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; app, ‘Commerc 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


lotte, N. C. Seal 4255, E. J. McFetters. Supt., 
E. _ Hill, 238 Oakland Ave., 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg. .. Greenville, 8. 
C.;: Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia; N. C.; Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. <* Killick, 205- 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Bord 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. Mosth. Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn..; E. Ww. E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, ia7-31 
W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “Cc” and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Samuel) Lehrer, Fay 265, 

Mar ket Dallas, Tex. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: — Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 


lotte, 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., 8. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep. +» Hotel Robert Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.;: Jas. A. 'Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H, Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box ‘663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8S. C.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. u. eps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St... Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, tye Kearny, Jd. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 
—* Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway.. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 6631 wills 
Ave., Dallas; Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohlo. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., on N. 

ou. Rep.: Claude B. lIler, P 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg.., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, = Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; anne. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.;: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.;. us, A. 
Watson (Special Agent); Maco Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; FPayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle. Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Agent);' Wilmington, Wilmington Iron 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cupply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.;. Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.;: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8. C. (Phon 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN 7 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep p.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. OC. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
a V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 


Reps.: E. M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. O. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 670, Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. O.; a B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 


Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. O. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office ” Ware- 
house: 201 W. First Be Charlotte, N. W. 
Willard, ee” Sou. White, w. 2. Bar- 
ker, C. KE. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
nodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: ay 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
Pemberton, 342 Dick 8t., Fayetteville, 
N. OC. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Smali, 310 Sixth St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Bou. Agent, Gaffney, 8S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, 8. C.; L. ler, Bhawmut, Ala.; Roy 
Clemmons, 834 W. Peachtree Atianta, Ga. 


va» 


a) . 

. 
F 
| | 
— | 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co. 1405 

Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, Ia. Warehouses in all 

Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Fred O. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. : 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. e 
Bou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., 
W. McCann, Div. Megr., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Tenn. ; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmand, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
chattanooga C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., 3 
Louls, Mo.: W. Dallas, Tex.;: A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, ind: C. Houston, 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldc.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 


Brown- 


Atlanta, Ga. 

PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. ‘Bou, W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bldg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., W 


m. 

Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N "O.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattan a, 


Tenn. 


Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 


Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 


C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co:., Anderson, S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 8t., Boston 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 


C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Son. 
Offices: Atlanta, a Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey os. og J. Bou. 

Warehouse, Greenville, 

Smith, Box 349. Greenville, 8. c: 

N. Matket St., Dallas, Tex. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 

lanta, Ga. 
SHAMBOW 

— Rep.: M. 
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STIIUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E,. Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES nee i 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A.. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. OC. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 

E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and ©. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. : 

TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, 
A. Terrell, Pres. and M 


TEXTILE THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. ro Sidney 8. 


Paine, Pres. Ga.-Als. Rep., Robert A. Morgen, 
Rome, 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 
U § BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, 
Plants: Monticello, Ga. Jordan Division) 


Sou. 
Greenville, 8. Bou. 
L. K. Jordan ‘ales our ret Nations] Bank 


Bidg.. Charlotte, N 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER ©0., 189 Aborn 
Providence, R. . Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 1792, 


C.; Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
aera N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
C.; Gastonia ‘Mil Supply Co., Gastonia, N. O.:; 
Carolina Supply Co., 8. C.; Bulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, Fulton Mill 8u ply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young Supply. Co., 
mingham, Ala. 
ea ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Kennedy Co. Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, 6. Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
620 Angier Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Bou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Ch arlotte, 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: . Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and ©. M. Powell, 
Atlante Office. 

WHITINSVILLE RIXG 


» Whitine- 


E. 
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Large Cotton Carryover 


Washington.—With the close of 
the 1932 cotton season only a few 
days off, the largest carryover ever 
recorded for American cotton is ex- 
pected. by the Department of Agri- 
culture in both this country and the 


world. 


In its monthly report on world 
cotton prospects, the department said 
that the apparent supply of Ameri- 
can cotton remaining in the United 
States on July 1, was 10,600,000 
bales, compared with 7,100,000 bales 
last. year, and 5,000,000 bales in 


1930. 


“There is little doubt that carry- 
over of American cotton at the end 
of this season in the United States 
and abroad will be the largest on 
record,” it was declared. 


Estimates in the trade place the 
total amount of American cotton re- 
maining in the United States as of 
August 1 at approximately 9,700,000 


bales, while further private reports: 


estimate the total world carryover of 
American cotton as of. this date at 
13,300,000 bales compared with 8,- 
900,000 bales on the same date last 
year and about 6,200,000 bales the 
previous year. 


World carryover of all cotton on 
August 1 has been estimated at 17,- 
300,000 bales, compared with 13,- 
900,000 bales last year. 


Consumption of American cotton 
this year has been estimated in re- 
ports to the department at about 12,- 
475,000 bales, compared with 11,- 
141,000 bales yast year and 13,800,- 
000 bales in 1930. The average con- 
sumption for the past five years has 
amounted to 14,000,000 or 14 ,500,- 
000 bales. 


Increased consumption this year 
over last was attributed to increased 
taking of American cotton by the 
Far East, especially China and Ja- 
pan. Exports of American cotton to 
July 1 have been about 3,300,000 
bales larger than last year, with some 
increase over 1931 shown in ship- 
ments to Italy and Great Britain, 
while takings in France and Ger- 
many show a decrease. 


The July 8 report of the PEN 
ment’s crop reporting board estimat- 
‘ed that acreage in cultivation this 
year in the United States totals 
about 37,300,000 acres, against 41,- 
200,000 acres estimated harvested 
last year, a decrease of about 91% per 
cent. 


Some decrease in yield of cotton 
per this is expected 
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throughout the belt because of boll 
weevil activity, lack of fertilizer as 
compared with previous years and 
damp 


Southern Silk Mills 


Feature Bemberg Lines 


An assortment of well and service- 
ably styled garments for men, wo- 
men and children are being featured 
by the Southern Silk Mills. Warp 
knit tricot fabrics of Bemberg with 
a permanent soft dull finish are used 
exclusively in both tailored and fancy 
numbers. The colors used are blush, 
flesh, blue and white and effective 
trimming details are obtained through 
the use of Valenciennes or Alencon 


laces and applique and stitching in 
contrasting colors. 


In addition to different types of 
bloomers, panties and step-ins, the 
women’s s line consists of a one-button 
union suit, shirts and shorts in white 


blue. 


It is reported that repeat orders | 
for these garments are good. There 
is also an active demand for their 
children’s line, which includes bloom- 
ers, vests, combinations, slips and 
gowns of tricot run-proof material of 
Bemberg. The sizes range from 2 
to 16. 


Active Trading 
In Cotton Goods 


Sales of gray and colored cotton 
goods from first hands this week 
were the largest in some mill agen- 
cies of any reported for months. In 
at least three houses sales ran ahead 
of normal production and, of course, 
very substantially ahead of current 
curtailed production. 


Print cloths, broadcloths, bag 
cloths of many kinds, sheets and pil- 
low cases and a wide variety of col- 
ored cotton have moved and the de- 
mand has come from a wider area 
and from more varied operators than 
has been true for months. 

Thus far the price movement up- 
ward has been trifling, and it is be- 
lieved that if sales are made without 
a rush to advance prices unduly there 
will be a very substantial increase in 
purchases during the coming week. 
Wholesalers,. bag manufacturers, 
some of the converters and certain 
types of cutters have more confidence 
in first hand markets because raw 
materials are stable and because 
their customers are finally beginning 
to buy more freely. en of Com- 
merce. 


= 

| 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


_ 12,000 No. 4, Dixon One Piece saddles 
3,000 4%4x6% fibre head spools 
2,500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles. 
10-in. roving cans 35 cents each 
Large — 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 

Spoois 
12- 1x3 Whitin speeders 
10-Hopedale fancy twisters, new at- 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant. Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 
mation write C. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE—A-1 wae your in- 
cotton mill superintendent open for em- quiries 
ployment. Especially qualified on qual- Box 763 


ity goods, efficient worker and economy Charlotte, N. Cc. 


operation. Address S, care Southern’ 


Textile Bulletin. 
COTTON MILL EXECUTIVES—An ac- 
curate system of pre-determined yarn 
and fabric costs is essential today. Will 
install such system at low cost. Ix- 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Spin- 
ning. Experienced on colored and-grey 
fine and coarse numbers, now employed 
but desire to change. Will go anywhere. cellent re fe rences from cost authorities. 
Best of references. R. H. H. Care of Address ‘“‘Costs,"’ care Southern Tex- 
Southern Textile Bulletin. : tile Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 
- Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with iia 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 

Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock | 


PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 83-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Cloth Exports Up 


Washington. — Volume of cotton 
cloth exports during the first half of 
the current year was more than 13 
per cent above corresponding period 
of 1931, stated the Commerce De- 
partment. 


The following is a list of various 
textile items, exports of which in- 
creased during the first half of 1932 
over the like period of last year, to- 
gether with the percentages of in- 
crease: 


Tire fabric and cord 167.5 per 


} cent, unbleached ounce duck 25.3 per 


cent, unbleached drills and twills 6.6 
per cent, unbleached sheetings 9.9 
per cent, bleached pajama checks 
24.1 per cent, bleached drills and 
twills 18.8 per cent, bleached sheet- 
ings, 40 inches wide or under, 96.8 
per cent, percale prints up to 32 
inches 10,4 per cent, percale over 32 


inches width 56.7 per cent, flannel 


and flannellettes 91.7 per cent, khaki 
33 per cent, denims 3.2 per cent, 
gingham 2.1 per cent, chambray 38.7 
per cent, other light weight prints 61 
per cent, other heavy weight prints 2 
per cent, other piece dyed fabrics of 
light weight 43.9 per cent, other 
piece dyed fabrics of heavy weight 


43.6 per cent, and cotton fabrics sold | 


by the pound 28 per cent. 


Sales of cotton fabrics sold by the 
pound, other piece dyed fabrics of 


light weight, chambray, and percale 


over 32 inches wide, exceeded the 
high records of 1929, the department 
said. However, unbleached number 
duck sales dropped 52 per cent under 
the 1931 figure, and cotton and ray- 
on mixture showed a loss of 50 per 
cent. 

“The .above increases are signifi- 
cant,” it was stated, “ in view of the 
fact that the gains have been made 
in the face of competition from coun- 
tries off the gold standard, increased 
tariffs and generally depleted pur- 
chasing power.”’ 


Textile Claim Settled 


Providence, R. I.—The claim of 
George H. McFadden & Brother, 


Philadelphia cotton firm, for $1,983,-. 


365 against the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, of Pawtucket, now in re- 
ceivership, was settled by compro- 
mise and by sanction of the Superior 
Court for $350,000. The McFadden 
firm has offices in New York and in 
many other cities of this country. 

The Manville-Jenckes Company 
has mills in this section and in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


a 
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Business Paper Advertising 


Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


-P~ | And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 

| articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 

methods. | 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where | 

those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
_ and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


g 
~ 
advertising. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


"The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 
Medium 


“A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 


Principal Supply 
Houses 


. Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified | 


The Akron Belting Co. | 
Akron, Ohio 
= 


Machines for 
Cutting 
Lacing 
Repeating 
Jacquard Cards 

Hose Looms for 
Weaving Fire Hose and similar 


Royle Repeater 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, .*. NEW JERSEY 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GrawamM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, 


Books ‘That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. | 


seamless fabric 
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